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or years they said it couldn't 
be done, Escape from Alca- 
traz? Don't be ridiculous! 
Who could survive the freez- 
ing waters of the San Francisco Bay, 
with its treacherous swells and danger- 
ous currents? Or the sharks which hide 
in the Alcatraz Rock Pile? People 
thought that even the most hardened 
convict could never make it. 
Could a bunch of amateurs succeed 
where those rowdies feared to tread? 


“The conditions were perfect,” 
crows Joe Oakes, organizer of the 
Dolphin Swimming and Boating 
Club’s first Escape from Alcatraz tri- 
athalon. “It was everything we want- 
ed.” 

Everything he wanted was July 11, 
a day that dawned gray and cold over 
San Francisco Bay. The fog was still 
hanging over the bridge, obscuring the 
Marin headlands, swallowing the out- 
line of Mount Tamalpais, when thirty- 
four hardy souls jumped into the water 
off Alcatraz Island. A little over four 
hours later, the winner, twenty-nine- 
year-old Norm Lapera, crossed the 
finish line in Mill Valley. What he had 
done in order to win many people 
would consider impossible: swam a 
mile-and-a-half through the cold, 
choppy Bay waters from Alcatraz to 
San Francisco; ridden his bike twenty 
miles across the Golden Gate Bridge to 
Mill Valley; then run the fourteen-and- 
a-half miles of the Double Dipsea — 
up and over the hills to Stinson Beach 
and back. The last runner arrived at 
four-thirty, just in time to rush back to 
the city for a grand spaghetti dinner at 
the South End Rowing Club. 

“It just takes total lack of intelli- 
gence and brains,” laughs Oakes. 
“That's how this all came about.” 


By Randi Slaughter 


Entrants included salesmen and se- 
cret service agents, firemen and female 


forklift drivers. All were members of 


San Francisco’s two most respected 
athletic clubs — the Dolphin or the 
South End Rowing Club. Several were 
veterans of the Hawaiian Iron Man 
triathalon (a one-day event consisting 
of a 2.4-mile swim, |12-mile bike ride 
and a marathon). Most contestants 
made an extra push and trained rigor- 
ously for the event. 

“I worked out for it for three 
months,” says Dolphin Club vice presi- 
dent Stan Hlynsky, “and I incurred 
quite a few injuries. It was a tremen- 
dous mental strain.” He and Jack 
Bettencourt, who at fifty-two was the 
oldest contestant, went over the entire 
course a few days before the event. 
Norm Lapera ran twenty miles a day 
from his Castro Valley home to a 
nearby lake — where he would swim a 
mile — and back again. One man, 
forty-nine-year-old Peter Butler, who 
had broken his collarbone in a bike-car 
accident last May (he was on his way 
to compete in the Bay to Breakers), put 
in two months training and took daily 
swims in the Bay, despite the fact that 
he was wearing a brace at the time. 

Why would anyone put himself 
under such stress and strain? Why 
not? ask the Dolphin clubbers. “It’s 
there to do, so why not do it?” says 
Hlynsky. “It’s one hell of an event.” 

Patterned after the Hawaiian Iron 
Man, Escape From Alcatraz was de- 
cided on after half the clubhouse was 
destroyed by fire last November. The 
club wanted to rebuild, but was short 
of funds. “I’m not much good at 


begging for money,” says organizer 
Oakes, “but | am good at staging crazy 
events.” 


he event is scheduled to start 

from Alcatraz at nine-thirty. 

By eight-thirty most en- 

trants are suited up and mill- 
ing around the tiny beach in front of 
the Dolphin Club at Aquatic Park. 
Family, friends and pit crews give 
encouragement and help the contes- 
tants prepare 

“Some friends told me about the 
race,” says Tom O'Connell, rubbing 
down his legs with lanolin. “I'd heard 
about the triathalon in Hawaii and 
figured it was out of my reach, but the 
Escape sounded more like something | 
could accomplish.” 

“He’s always training for some- 
thing,” says his wife Barbara. “This is 
just another thing along the way.” 

At about nine a.m. the swimmers, 
wearing bright orange bathing caps, 
board the sloop Ruby for the trip to 
Alcatraz. The water is a cold 58 
degrees and rough. Following the 
Ruby is a flotilla of kayaks and surf- 
boards which will guide and guard the 
swimmers. 

Just before nine-thirty the Ruby, 
after a turn around the wrong side of 
the Island, approaches the rocky beach 
that marks the start of the race. 

The beach is minuscule — maybe 
thirty-five-feet long and covered with 
rusting metal oil drums. Above it rises 
a 100-foot cliff and painted on its face 
is a sign: “Warning. Keep Off. U.S. 
Gov't Property.” 

Just to the west of the beach is a 
deep water hole, the Rock Pile, where 
fishermen have landed sharks, some as 
large as 300 pounds. 


It’s easy to see why an escape from 
Alcatraz was always thought impossi- 
ble. 

Nine-thirty-five. The Ruby blows 
its whistle. “Geronimo!” yells one of 
the swimmers as he leaps over the side. 
The race has begun. Five minutes after 
blast-off, the swimmers start to string 
out. Butler, with the broken collarbone, 
is backstroking to ease the pain. 

After ten minutes, the cold water 
takes its first toll. Tom O'Connell sig- 
nals to a watching kayaker for help. “I 
underestimated this chop out here,” he 
says as he pulls himself out of the 
water, shivering. “It’s different from 
swimming in the cove at Aquatic Park. 
With these swells you can’t see any- 
thing. I took a couple of good hits of 
salt water right away. It got to me.” 

By nine-fifty-five the swimmers are 
just so many orange dots on the Bay. 
The waves are now about a foot-and-a- 
half high and it is hard for swimmers to 
see where they are going. One group 
heads out toward the Gate and a power 
boat herds them back on course. 

Ten-ten. The first swimmer hits the 
beach. It’s big Rich Harley, a South 
Ender. Someone guides him to the 
shower for a quick rinse, then throws a 
towel across his shoulders as he runs up 
the beach into the Dolphin clubhouse 


It is almost five minutes before the 
rest of the swimmers start to reac! 
shore: Susan Allen, whose time 1S 
29:31; Terry Chodosh, 39:35; Susann: 
Spencer-Horner, 40:47; Steve Jones 
42:30; Norm Lapera, 43:35. Som 
head immediately for their bikes an 
the Dipsea, others for the sauna, t 
warm up a bit first. 
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Peter Butler, the man with the 
broken collarbone, is the last swimmer 
to stumble out of the water after one 
hour and seventeen minutes, so cold he 
can hardly move. “I spent so much 
time shaking that I could hardly put on 
my bike gloves and shoes,” he says 
later. 

The water takes its toll on all the 
swimmers. “When I got out of the 
water and stood up, it was like being in 





Misi AS 
an old movie,” says eventual winner 
Lapera. “I was dopey.” 

Spencer-Horner, a swimming coach 
with several Alcatraz swims under her 
belt, says the cold water affected her, 
too. “There's a limit to how long I can 
be in before I start getting real dingy,” 
she says. “This was the hardest Alca- 
traz I've ever done.” 

Anyone not used to swimming in the 
Bay is at a disadvantage, as two en- 
trants from Los Angeles discover. Both 
are strong swimmers, veterans of Ha- 
waii’s Iron Man, but both have to be 
pulled out of the water. 

“I spent twenty minutes in the 
sauna before I could feel anything 
again,” says Hlynsky later. “My 
friends literally carried me to my bike 
and put me on.” 

The bike ride, twenty miles from the 
Dolphin Club beach, across the Golden 
Gate Bridge, down through Fort Barry 
and Sausalito and up to Mill Valley, 
should be the easiest leg of this race, a 
place for tired swimmers to warm up 
and catch their breath. Instead, for 
some of them, it adds to their prob- 
lems. On the bridge, Tim Swezey has a 
flat tire. Chodosh has a slight but time- 
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consuming accident with a car. Lapera 
loses his way. Spencer-Horner, coming 
into Mill Valley, runs a red light and is 
stopped by the police. “He said he'd 
cite me next time,” she grins. 

The corner of Throckmorton and 
Miller, heart of laid-back Mill Valley, 
begins to look like a locker room as 
bikers come in and duck behind blan- 
kets to change. First to arrive is Norm 
Lapera, followed quickly by big Rich 
Harley and Susanna Spencer-Horner. 
Their pit crews help them change into 
running gear, give them a slug of 
Gatorade or a granola bar and send 
them on their way. One girl kisses a 
runner goodbye, yelling after him as he 
trots down Miller, “Consciousness! I'm 
in your heart!” 

Twelve-fifteen. Fourteen bikers 
have made it in; two of the top ten 
swimmers have not yet arrived. The 
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hardest part still lies ahead. 
The Dipsea. It is the second oldest 
foot race in America (only the Boston 
Marathon is older), and covers 7.25 
miles of rugged terrain. First there are 
the 670 stairs to Suicide Hill. Then 
down through Muir Woods, across a 
mile-and-a-half of the twisting Hog- 
back, through a rain forest, up a 75- 
degree grade known as Cardiac Hill 
and down the twisting stairs of Steep 
Ravine to the beach. And that’s just 
the half of it. 

At Stinson, the sun is out full force. 
It’s probably 80 degrees. Along the 
trail there are seven aid stations hand- 
ing out water, bananas, oranges and 
encouragement to the runners. They 
need it. 


In Muir Woods, Harley (who fin- 
ished first in the swim) twists his ankle 
badly, tearing ligaments, He tries to 
push on, but after half an hour he has 
to drop out. Most runners bang and 
bruise themselves on rocks and trees. 

“In places I was literally crawling,” 
says Jennifer Linton. At twenty-four, 
she is the youngest entrant. 

Twelve-twenty-six. The leading run- 
ner, Norm Lapera, reaches the pit stop 
at Stinson. It consists of four water 
buckets under a large pepper tree 
opposite the Parkside Snack Bar. None 
of the runners stops for long. They 
pour water over their heads and down 
their throats, and are off again. 

“By the time you hit Stinson Beach, 
you feel good,” says Hlynsky. “Then 
you have to turn around and start back 
up. You start wondering . . .” Wonder- 
ing if you'll make it, wondering why 
you're here, what possessed you to 
enter this grueling race... . 

Yes, folks, it’s the Double Dipsea. A 
real killer race. Every year about 1500 
run the race one way; only a few 
hundred volunteer for the round trip. 

On the way back the hills have 
different names. Steep Ravine, the 
twisting neck-breaker leading down to 





the beach, becomes Heartbreak Hill. 
Suicide Hill becomes Humility. 

Less than an hour-and-a-half later, 
Lapera crosses the finish line back in 
Mill Valley. He has completed the 
swim, bike ride and Double Dipsea in 
four hours and fourteen minutes. He 
stands in the sun as his pit crew pours 
water over him. “It should be cham- 
pagne,” one of them says. 


Lanky forty-year-old Roger Major 
arrives second, followed by Gary Mul- 
dar and Swezey. Fifth is Spencer- 
Horner, the first woman to finish, 
completing the race in four hours and 
forty-three minutes. 


Two-and-a-half-hours later, with a 
time of six hours and fifty-three 
minutes, Jurdy Hughes of the South 
End Rowers, is the last to finish. 

Five of the starters don’t make it. 
Four are defeated by the cold rugged 
Bay waters, one by the rough hills of 
the Dipsea. 

“We don’t give out medals to win- 
ners,” says Hlynsky, who after his long 
ordeal in the Bay managed to come in 
eighteenth. “We figure everyone who 
finishes is a winner. It'll be something 
to sit around the fire and tell your 
grandchildren about.” 

“I just felt high, knowing | could do 
it,” says Jennifer Linton several days 
later. “Of course I was sore for three 
days afterward.” 

She and everyone else. 

Can a race like this be opened to the 
general public? The Dolphin clubbers 
think so. They plan to stage another 
Escape From Alcatraz on November 
1. The tides will be right, they say, and 
the water temperature about 55 de- 
grees. The event will be open to the 
first 100 applicants — as long as they 
meet the review board's standards and 
have $100 to spend on testing their 
endurance. 

“It should be quite a race,” says 
Oakes. “After all, this is something 
that only twenty-nine people have ever 
done before.” O 





